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4 NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. as a bad one from a propensity to crime. But the subject would 
pees lead us too far from the question. Let us, therefore, return to sim- 
We have to announce, that in conformity to the wishes of nu- | plicity in music. 
merous Subscribers, ALL the numbers of the TATLER The component parts of an opera are melody and harmony. Sim. 
, will in future be sold ut the reduced price, ONE PENNY. |plicity may exist in the first; in the second it is a contradiction. 
alia at dhceeet —icareesoasints .-._ _. _. | Melodies are musical ideas; harmony the science which fenders 
) ARNE AG AIN CALLED TO ACCOUNT. those ideas luminous and striking. A man may have excellent 
os original thoughts, yet for want of the power of expression or of pro- 
rm Hap we known that the question respecting the music of Artaverves | per cultivation, they may be of very little use to the possessor.— 
hen. was to start up again at us, through the engaging medium of Don | Great mastery over harmony is indispensable for the production of 
= Telesforo’s correspondence, like the terrible Sir Jeffery Hudson out | 2 Sterling Opera ; for ee - om ae which raat in skil- 
ches, of the apple-pie, we should undoubtedly, for the sake of all parties, fully combining and disposing neat — aw wiret © ee = ’ 
ane 9 , ‘ : tain effecis. The very act of combination destroys simplicity, which 
Ly have begged. him to waive that particular dish. Our readers, we is (if I may be allowed the expression) an unity! In directing the 
rinee fear, have surfeited upon it, and the critics in general grown irri- chief praise, therefore, of Dr Arne’s music to its simplicity, his 
Te tated. If the argument were of some great or patriotic necessity, | admirers unconsciously deny his claims to science ; and all the 
XV. or if the discussion of it, as hitherto maintained, were likely to con- | melodies in the world are of no avail, unless the composer is master 
-— vince either party, there might be some use in carrying it on; but | in harmony, so as to be able to use them in the most effective 
Duce, unless reasoners are agreed upon their terms, can illustrate them | manner, A very inferior es oe produce a superior simple 
he by facts of which everybody is cognisant, and in short can bring | air; but it does not follow from this, that even were he the author 
ight ad aliale mnakter 06 euuié Gotmmmen tect: of which all cencensbia|? hundred such compositions, he would be equal to the produc- 
tthe , Ss mets | tion of a good Opera. Certain it is, that some of the very best 
people may be judges, it is very difficult to settle any question simple airs sung of late years at the theatres, concerts, and about 
Jems whatsoever; much more one that appeals to the feelings and imagi- | yp. streets, are the production, in several cases, of mere amateurs. 
— nation, and which ought to be accompanied by half a dozen oboes Simplicity in music is confined to airs, and that to airs of a certain 
he and violins! Don Telesforo’s third musical letter will, we fear, | description; for simplicity in one where mixed feelings are to be 
_ only make the Arnites angrier than before, and our remarks upon | expressed, I think next to an impossibility. Let then = advocates 
831, it have the same effect upon their opponents. of simplicity explain how this is Ny ee re 
pi eh a finale when the feelings and situations of six different persotis 
THE MUSICAL DRAMA. are to be displayed! and does not the chief merit of an Opera 
be Letter UI rest more on those passages than on its simple melodies ? 
me. The overture of an opera is a programme of what is to follow: it 
ENGLISH SCHOOL—SIMPLICITY, ETC. answers, as it were, to the Protasis in a play. An overture is one 
TO THE TATLER. of the principal triumphs of the composer. Take now the overture 
Sir,— In speaking of the English Musical Drama, Doctor Arne’s | of Artaecraves, aud, seriously speaking, can it stand the test of com- 
Artaxerres naturally offers itself to the mind. The opera of Arta- parison with those of Mozart, Spohr, Rossini, or Auber! To carry 
werzes is indeed the cheval de battaille of the English niusical world. | che point further, what would be the fate of such an overture, were 
Ifa debut is to take place, there is Dr Arne’s Artaveraes ready at | an English composer to produce it now, for the first. time, on the 
hand to afford his kind services. “ Is a standard of comparison ina stage? Would it escape damnation? Certainly not,—unless in- 
musical question to be set up? Dr Arne’s Artaxeraes isnmediately | deed it might, by the opportune interposition of a nap, which is not 
steps forward to serve as a measurement, Does an elderly gentle- improbable. But the tameness, poverty, and monotony of the 
wan wish to lecture the rising generation upon the wonders of gone- | orchestra in Artaxerees is not confined to the overtyre. It is con- 
| by singers, Dr Arne’s Artuveraes again mixes itself in the con- | tinued throughout the picce. The pleasing melody that by intervals 
, versation, ‘Oh!’ exclaims the elderly gentleman above men- | awakens attention, is soon buried in the somniferous tendency of the 
titled tioned; ‘ Oh! had you seen Miss Brent’s or Mrs Billington’s Afan- | whole compositivn. In short, I cannot but be of opinion, that 
dane i in Dr Arne’s Artarerves!—that was indeed something like | traditional Sime and national prejudice tend more to the prolonged 
singing ! ? Do what you may, you cannot avoid this eternal Arta- | existence of Artarerxes than the sterling quality of its merits. It 
werves, and of course, from the Doctor’s constantly recurring to the } is a sickly, weak decrepit, whom the affection of friends endeavours 
public notice, the good-natured public have silently consented to | to keep alive by every remedy and soothing care which it is in their 
: allow his name all the authority it can exercise in the musical | power to bestow. Alas! all the remedies of the faculty, and all 
world. the tenderness of friends, are unavailable in stopping the progress 
L have heard a prodigious noise made about the natural beauties | of a mortal malady. They may retard the award of fate! but disso- 
of this production, as well as The Beggars’ Opera, cum multis aliis | \ution in a decayed franve is inevitable! 
of the same description: and whenever the critical press or amateurs Your obedient servant, 
have a wish to launch into praises of those compositions, great TELEsFoRO DE TruEBA Y Costo. 
n stress is laid on the simplicity of the music. Before I proceed any N wae -esttin' tle dthiée eidattbike sbabs x 
Nee further in my task, it will be expedient to examine the right which ptr Ser aes. SNP aa q peta 
; this same simplicity can have to such warm and general commenda- | dent has done us the honour to put, the hopelessness of an argu- 
Med tion, What is sinplicity ? ment like the present may be shewn at once, by noticing what he 
Simplicity is not a virtue per se, but in relation to what it con- says of simplicity. Don Telesforo asks what simplicity is; and 
cerns. A thought, for instance, may evidently be simple, and yet proceeds to reply to his question by saying what it is not,—by 
not gud. To render it so, the simplicity itself must be good. A referring to its use in another sense as applicable to want of ideas, 
stil simple air I consider, in five cases out of six, a severe trial of pa- —and by pronouncing it incompatible with ‘ combination.” . He 
tience. Simplicity is naturally the quality or virtue of infancy, ge + oa 
" and consequently a contradiction to art, which implies 'study, inge- calls it a wer, bs and almost leads us to suppose that he thinks it 
nuity, and advancement. A simple man is not regarded with any | ¢#” be found in melody alone, or in unison; and that ro composi- 
_ extraordinary approbation by the community ; because a gh! and } tion with harmony in it can be simple. Surely this is setting out 
= may, from the effect of ignorance, produce quite as much mischief ! with a mistake on the whole spirit of the question, {t might as well 
= 
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be said, that no woman of true simplicity of character could be 
handsomely dressed. In the liberal arts, terms have liberal méan,, 
ings. Simplicity in music does not mean an absence of any grace 


actual enquiry, and conveyed in original language. ‘To those who 
have made some little progress in the stady of botany, it will be a 
valuable assistant. To young beginners, or to those who would 


compatible with the truth to be expressed, but the expression of merely rad it, in order to profit by that familiar view of the subject, 


that truth so as to convey the strongest and most believing sense | 
of it. It may be defined to ‘be the expression of the truest | 
feeling with the least effort ;—but it does not follow that the least | 
degree of effort is to exhibit the least abundance. That depends 
upon the truth which is to be expressed. The greatest master of 


harmony does not invest his compositions with the same amount of | 


harmonies alike, He does not alike dress a shepherdess ora queen ; 
but grandeur may be expressed in its simplicity, as well as humble- 
iness,—a mountain as well as a molehill. Mater parted from the sea 
is simple, because it expresses a sweet, flowing thought in music 
analogous to it. J infuncy is simple, because it expresses (at least 
to our minds) the one, serious, and tender emotion that occupies 
the mind of the speaker; and the audience think so too by their 
profound attention. Paesiello’s So sono Lindoro is simple, because 
‘it-flows from an enamoured heart, intent only on its feelings, and 
-never thinking of those affected gesticulations which some would 
put upon it in the shape of flourishes. So, The flocks shall leave the 
mountains (of Handel) charms us by its trusting and endearing 
tones, and is simple because the passion it expresses is true and 
absorbing. The ‘ combination’ of harmony to all these airs is not very 
great, it is true; but it exists, and is enough, because the passion 
requires nothing more ;—a high point of gusto in music, which 
the ultra-harmonists of the German school are too apt to forget. 
On the other band, simplicity is not incompatible with the most 
complicated harmony, where that kind of accompaniment assists the 


Requisite expression. This is often the case with marches and | 


choruses. If the grandest and most numerous march in the world 
had preceded Napoleon in his entrance into a conquered city, we 
feel that it would not have hurt that simplicity of appearance for 


which he was famous, His plain hat and clothes would not have | 


looked less imposing or less superior to all about him, On the 
contrary, in this instance, the grandeur of his simplicity would have 
been increased by that world of service, and accompaniment, and 
victory, which the many-sounding march would have here repre- 
»sented, And such may be the case with a melody which expresses 
grandeur ; the accompaniments may exalt its very simplicity, provided 
they neither contradict nor overdo it. It is the same with melodies 
which are designed to inspire mysterious or otherwise complicated 
sensations: There is a fine instance in Don Giovanni, where the 
statue speaks those tremendous words to the libertine. The ex- 


»quisite, and (so to speak) inward numerousness of the harmonies, | 


encircles the melody like a cloud full of fiery sparkles round a thun- 
derbolt. The simplicity which is admred in Dr Arne is, we grant, 
a simplicity not invested in this manner; and there are two reasons 


“why it is not: first, because it expresses gentler and simpler feel- 


ings ; and second (which ought always to be remembered in fairness) 
because harmony was not so much cultivated in his time as it has 
been since. Mozart ventured (for it was daring even in him—it 
would have been impertinent in a less man) to add harmonies to the 


sublimities of Handel, And yet, notwithstaniing all the science of | 


the modern school, and all the genius and delightfulness of Mozart, 
of which none are more enthusiastic admirers than ourselves, we 
doubt whether pathos and sublimity, the two highest effects of art, 
have ever been equally manifested in any two compositions since 
the J/ mie ben of Paesiello, and that amazing chorus in Handel, in 
which there are those simple and mighty notes, and blasts of the 
trumpet upon the word ‘ Wonderful.’ 

Luther’s Hymn is a triumphant specimen of literal simplicity and 
the most potent grandeur. ce 





POPULAR BOTANY.* 





Tne work mentioned below has little in common with the ‘ Annuals,’ 
after which it is named, except in the splendour of its ‘ gilt,’ and 
the elegance of its binding. It is deficient in variety ; the embellish- 
ments are fewer, and the text of a graver character. The author 
does himself an injustice in classing it with those ephemeral produc- 
tions, which are calculated to do little but contribute to the elegant 
litter of a drawing room. His work is not amusing; it is instructive ; 


and, to those who have a taste for, and some knowledge of the | 


_science of which it treats, will be interesting. It contains a great 
deal of useful information, not merely compiled, but digested from 


* The Botanic Annual ; or, Familiar Illustrations of the Structure, 
Habits, Economy, Geography, Classificatin, and Principal Uses of 
Plants, with Notices of the way in which they are affected by Climates 
and Seasons, and a Short Sketchof Conifera. Py Robert Mudie, Author 
of ‘The British Naturalist, $c. 12mo. pp. 446. Cochrane and Co. 


which the author professes to give, the language is not sufficiently 
clear to render it as useful or as pleasing as it might have been, 
In his earnestuess to comprise as much instruction as possible ina 
small space, Mr Mudie is sometimes obscure: we will instance one 
or two passages which appear to us not sufficiently explanatory, 
What would a young reader, not previously acquainted with the 
| distinction between Exogenous and Eudogenous plants, understand 
by the following :— 


‘The difference is that the eudogenous plant increases from a 
mere visual line, as it were; that from that line outward to the 
circumference every successive portion is older than the portion 
within it; that the whole stem, whatever may be its structure, 
bears with reference to the immediately vital part, some resemblance 
to bark, and the surface being the hardest part. On the other hand, 
the exogenous plant grows at the circumference of a cylinder, and 
every additional growth gives a double product, one part of which 
goes to increase the cylinder within, by an additional layer of matter 
round its external or convex surface, and the other goes to increase 
the casing or bark outwardly, by au addition to its inner or concave 
surface. The proportion in which this distribution takes place, 
and also the character which each portion of it assumes, varies with 
the species.’ 


We do not deny the accuracy of this explanation ; we only ques- 
tion whether it would be readily understood by a learner. The 
| followiug passage would probably be yet more puzzling :— 











* The sixteenth class is called one brotherhood, te seventeenth 
| two, and the eighteenth many, because the stamens are in those 
ways united together.’ 


In the next few lines there is a little inaccuracy :— 


| ‘The nineteenth class is called from the stamens having ‘a 
similar origin ;” they are united in the filament.’ 


It is by the anthers that the stamens are united, in this class; the 
| filaments are distinct. This, however, is not materia! ; for there is 
little to be learned from the systematic part of the volume. The 
young student who is sufficiently acquainted with system to make 
practical application of it, whether he follow the artificial or the 
natural method, (commonly so called) will find in Mr Mudie’s 
work a useful introduction ta the physiology of botany; and even 
those who have already studied that part of the subject, may read it 
with advantage. ‘The great defect of the work is, indeed, too close 
an adherence to the useful, to the exclusion of the ornamental. The 
| author hath not the happy art of throwing the charm of grace over 
adry subject. His object is to give information, and he does not 
consider how much more effectively he could give it in a pleasing 
form. We fully acquiesce in his objection to the modern fashion 
of turning education imto a succession of games; but though we 
would encourage habits of application, we would also reward it ; and 
would no more insist in dieting the young mind upon dry facts, than 
nourishing the body upon oats. A subject like that which Mr Mudie 
has chosen, might have been so treated as to please the young reader 
much more without being at all the less instructive. “fhe sec:ion 
headed ‘ Flowers,’ commences in this manner :-— 


‘No words can heighten the interest of flowers; and thus we may 


at once notice their principal parts. A flower stands upon a pedun- 
cle, &c.’ 


Now words can heighten the interest of flowers with those who 
have not yet learnt to love them like their cultivators; anda 
remark like the above is not what we expect in a work on * Popular 
| Botany.’ But the author appears to be suddenly smitten with re- 
pentance; for he has allowed himselfa few observation upon leaves, 
trees, and autumnal hues :— 


‘Perhaps leaves are the most interesting things in nature; and 
certainly of visible living productions, they are the most numerous; 
they are the “ productive labourers” in forest and in field, and but 
for their action, we can neither have timber norcorn, They are 
the shade, the shelter, and the ornament, during the active season 
of vegetation ; and besides their elaboration of vegetable matter, 
they perform many important functions in nature’s general eco- 
nomy. The air which stagnates and vets impregnated with poisonous 
vapour over the dreary sand of the desert, is put into motion and 
activity by them; the soil which, when naked, is burnt up by drought, 
is kept in a comparatively humid state, where there are leaves: the 
simmer-day, which upon the dry and raked sand or rock, would 
be intolerable, is rendered cool and refreshing by them; 
and the earth which, if bleak and naked, would be frozen deep in 
the winter, is kept at a comparatively high temperature by its 
| vegetable clothing. On those sultry days, when there is not an air 
stirring on the open fields, there comes always a gentle breeze from 
the forest ; and those who have been panting over the park or the 
wild, feel equally pleased and refreshed by the soft wind which fans 
them whenever they get under the shade of a great leafy tree. How 
much sooner one gets cooled and refreshed there than under the 
| shade, or even in the interior of buildings; and how delightfully 
| the air plays through the opposite windows or doors, if the house 
| stands on the margin of a wood with an expansive lawn before it! 
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{In all-these and countless operations that give pleasure and: make 
us feel the force of Cowper’s workmanship of “God” in the coun- 
try, and of “ man” townward, the leaves are merely performing 
their own vegetable functions; and we have this certain conse- 
quence, that the more we are delighted with the progress of their 
‘labours, the more shall we be enriched by the result. The enchant- 
ing summer, when all is fresh, and green, and vigorous about us— 
when the little winds stir without any perceived active spherical 
cause, and when perfumes come ever and anon upon us—wafted we 
know not whence, and mingled we know not how—that, that is the 
time when the joy of hope comes most full upon us, and we never 
doubt that He who makes the summer so delightful will “ crown 
the year with his bounty ;” and that the wintry time will pass away | 
in satisfaction and songs of thankfulness, until the returning sun call | 
forth those glories anew... .. . The early and complete fall of | 
the leaves is just as certain a sign of health and vigour in the tree, 

as their early and complete expansion ; and if the leaves, after they 

are withered, remain firmly attached, it is just as certain a sign of | 
death in that part of the tree to which they are attached, as if the 
buds were to remain unexpanded. The progress and decay of the | 
leaves of deciduous trees gives a very beautiful succession of colours | 
to the seasons. When the young leaves come out of their hyber- 
nacula, their green is exceedingly transparent and delicate; when 
the full expansion has been obtained, it is rich and deep; then it 
becomes yellowish or russety ; and ultimately passes into those rich 
autumnal tints which the landscape-painter prizes so much; and 
which, contrasted with green meadows and grey stubble, and the 
deep blue and richly-tinted clouds of an autumnal sky, is really very 
delightful, and not the less so by the necessarily suggested feeling 
that it is the season of plenty. Thomson and many others, who 
embodied in their books their own thoughts and feelings, and not 
the thoughts of other men (which has nothing to do with feeling of 
any kind, and might be done by a mill-horse, if you could put the 
requisite mechanical apparatus to him) always composed most 
vigorously and readily in the autumn; and if thoughts and enjoy- 
ments are the measures of time, autumn is really the longest quarter 
of the year.’ 





One would think that the season in which individuals experience 
the most enjoyment, would depend upon their peculiar temper and 
pursuits. But to return to our amazement respecting the author’s 
sally on flowers, how is it that he, who is so moved by the 
rich tints of the leaves in autumn, should appear so insensible to 
the bright and various colours of spring blossoms and summer 
flowers, and tell us that words cannot heighten their interest? It | 
is a great mistake, certainly; for the reason before mentioned, and | 
for all the reasons connected with enthusiasm and sympathy : and | 
to our minds, it would greatly have added to the interest of Mr | 
Mudie’s work, had he given freer vent to such sympathies. With | 
regard to the notion held by some botanists of great repute, that | 
flowers, fruits, tendrils, &c., are merely ‘ changed leaves,’ we are | 
quite of our author’s opinion, Such a fancy seems altogether 
puerile :— 





«* The flower-head upon the perennial plant,” say some, “ is 
changed leaves;” and, say others, “ When the annual or the bien- 
nial plant can produce no more stalks and leaves, it produces 
flowers.” A production which is half leaves, half flower, as the 
cone of a pine pervaded by a shoot, or cone on the one side, and 
wood and common leaves on the other; or a rose with the petals 
perfect, but all the central parts changed into common green leaves, 
is appealed to as evidence of the first; while every field affords | 
evidence of the second. But the Indian figs (cactee@) bear very | 
handsome flowers, having petals and stamens very numerous and | 
regular, and on some of the species, followed by wholesome fruit ; | 
and yet there is not upon the parent plant anything that can be | 
called a leaf: the nearest common similitude to it is that of a bunch | 
of cucumbers, all fastened together in a very fantastic manner. The | 
petals and stamens there cannot be changed leaves ; and they have 
nothing in their arrangement similar either to the stems (or fronds) | 
or to the prickles with which they are armed. All that can be said 
with certainty is, that all the parts of a plant are “ changed inor- 
ganic matter ;”’ and as to what any of them would have been, if it had 
not been what it is, one conjecture is just as good as another. With 
very little alteration of their original substance, the blossoms on a 
rose-tree might have been a diamond and a glass of water; and 
thus, to say that flowers are changed leaves, is about as satisfactory 
as to say that the whole of the vegetables on the face of the earth 
are changed diamonds and water.’ 

(To be continued.) 


THE PLAY-GOER. 














Drury Lane. 
Tue reputation which Mr Macreapy has justly attained by his 
performance of certain characters, and the degree of merit belonging 
to his representation of others in which his success is more equivocal, 
may relieve his admirers from any scruple in speaking of his failures ; 
which are never likely to be more than comparative. The character 
of Richard the Third, which he has now several times repeated, is 
not withort points of excellence; but appears, on the whole, to the 











present writer, to fail, not so much in conception, as in a natural 


power to seize its prominent characteristics, and fill them up so as to 
leave no impression of deficiences. Comparative criticism is often 
of great assistance in the way of illustration; but it ought to be 
resorted to sparingly, because it has a tendency to unfairness, is 
moreover very easy, and often fails to leave on the mind any positive 
result. Nevertheless, in noticing the character of Richard, the per- 
formance of another eminent actor so unavoidably forces itself on the 
memory, with all its plenitude of acknowledged excellence, that some 
advertence to it becomes almost a matterof course. Mr Kean’s Richard 
has been thought by many to be too grave. It may be so, yet every 
body familiar with the performance will recollect that its gravity 
is not formal, An air of self-possession runs through it; a con- 
summate ease, produced by an inward feeling of certainty that his 
undertakings are all within the compass of his power—~such a 
temperament is not likely to be much moved by circumstances; yet 
he does exult sometimes, but his exultation is not that of a man who 
feels greatly elated because he has succeeded in some doubtful 
enterprise ; no, it is that of one who smiles with complacency at each 
successive triumph of his intellect. There are no misgivings in the 
mind of Richard; what he purposes, that he does not doubt of being 
able to accomplish ; and he seems even to like a difficulty, conscious 
that it will only give to his success the greater triumph. When 
he wooes Lady Anne, for instance, he alternately invites her to stab 
him, and deprecates her intention the moment her arin is raised for 
that purpose; but his preventive movement both of arm and voice, 
though quick, is not hurried ; and he betrays no over-anxiety to hide 
his art, contented to try the effect of flattery, and flattery alone. 
This seems to us to be a true conception of the character. There 
is but little passion in Richard; he never had any, or has outlived 
it; hecan be angry, but his anger is not so much an instrument 
moving himself as punishing others. The reader will recall to his 
mind the scene with Buckingham, when he returns to claim the 
earldom of Hereford ; that in which he quarrels with his wife; and 
that with King Henry the Sixth. In the latter scene, Macreapy’s 
manner may appear at first view more consistent with the philoso- 
phic temperament of the character than that of Kean; but though 
good, it is unquestionably less effective, and a reflection satisfies us 
that as both show emotion in this passage, the manner in which 
KEAN shows his emotion is more just to the part. 

While Henry is upbrailing Richard with his cruelties, Macre apy, 
remaining in one place, listens, but apparently with swelling bosom ; 
and when he ean contain his rage no longer, he darts upon his 
victim, uttering the words, ‘ For this among the rest was I ordained,’ 
&c. Keas, on the coatrary, shews not a whit less resentment, 
but his mind does not seem so disturbed by it; and as Henry pro- 
ceeds in his speech, he moves on bodily to his revenge. ' Alternately 
advancing each extremity of his feet; his movement is almost im- 
perceptible; and having approached towards his object, with 
this serpent-like subtlety, he plunges his sword; at the same 
time repeating the above words. It must be confessed that 
there is an air of savage and malignant satisfaction evinced by him 
in this scene, which is out of keeping with that improved version of 
Richard’s character, which is said to be borne out by authentic 
history; but it is quite in keeping with the Richard of Shakspeare, 
that which the actor professes to study, and which describes him as 
the cold-blooded assassin and the midnight murderer of innocents. 

Altogether, the impression left on our mind by Mr Macreavy’s 
performance is that of under-playing ; looking at what he does, he 
ought to do more; both nature and good precedent would bear him 
out. This remark, we think, applies equally to his general acting 
in scenes, and to his manner of giving particular expressions. They 
would both be improved by more italics. 

* 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tne notice of Junius Repivivus's new book, ‘ ‘he Rights of Morality 
is accidentally postponed till to-morrow. y 


Q. iv A Corner must assist in getting the community better educated ; til] 
when, we fear, it will be useless to begin that appeal to their reason 
which be recommends. They wish to be deceived on such points. It 
flatters their hopes and their vanity. 

A Parnrer will see that it is delicate to medd‘e with names unless the 
eircumstances are thoroughly known. 

R.S. T. speedily. 

We shall endeavour to take an early opportunity of meeting the wishes of 
our Maltese friend, whose letters are never troublesome. We should 
always read them with pleasure, if for no other reason than their being 
written in Italian. 

An Ensmy 10 Pensecutron will see, on referring to Tuz Tarier of 
Dec. 22, that many of his arguments are there anticipated ; there are 
however, points in his letter which we have not yet adverted to, and 
which we shall not lose sight of when we return to the subject in question. 
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MISCELLANIES. 


Lorp Byron.—In the Literary Gazette of 
last Saturday is the following passage :—* We 
have heard that one of Byron’s latest efforts 
was a translation, in oftava rima, from Madame 
de Stael’s Corinne, and that this poem is in 
Mr Hunt’s po session, who asks 300/. for the 
MS. We do1 othowever vouch for the truth 





of this on dit; neither can we say on what 
grounds Mr Hu it claims it as his property.’—If 
by Mr Hunt is here meant Mr Leigh Hunt, we 
have to observe respecting this on dit of avow- 
edly doubtful truth, and the superfluous inti- 
mation of perplexity which follows it, that Mr 
igh Hunt is in possession of no such manu- 
script, nor ever before heard of it. He pos- 
sesses no manuscript of Lord Byron’s except a 
few leaves, most of which have been published. 
aps, in his next Gazette, Mr Jerdan wil! take 





the trouble of correcting the on dit ; which will 
save further trouble on the part of the Tatler. | 

— There are actually no less than five thea- | 
tres now open at Liverpool, exclusive of the | 
Theatre Royal ; and there are so many in the | 
Metropolis, that Moncrieff declares they will | 
not be minors much longer, for they will soon 
be’ twenty-one. 

Sryve or Writixe.—The most perfect style 
of writing may be that which treats strictly 
and methodically of a given subject; the most 
amusing (if not the most instructive) is that, 
which mixes up the personal character of the 
author with general reflection.— Hazlitt, 

Av Revorr.—At Stevenage, in Hertford- 
shire, in the year 1751, were interred the coffin 
and remains of a farmer of that place, who died 
Feb. 1721; and ordered by will that his estate, 
which was 400/. a year, should be enjoyed by 
his two brothers, who are clergymen; and if | 
they should die, by his nephew, till the expira- 
tion of thirty years, when he supposed he 
should return to life, and then it was to revert 
to him. He also ordered his coffin to be | 
affixed on a beam in the barn, locked, and the | 
key to be inclosed, that he might let himself | 
out. They staid four days more than the time 
limited, and then interred hin.—Gentleman’s | 
Magazine, 1751. 

Acauirep Know.enGe 1x AnIMALS.—M. | 
Gmelin, Professor at Petersburg, assures us, | 
that in his journey into Siberia, undertaken by | 
order of the Empress of Russia, he saw foxes 
that expressed no fear of himself or companions, 
but permitted him to come quite near them, 
having never seen the human creature before 
And M. Bougainville relates, that at his arrival 
at the Malowine, or Falkland’s Islands, which 
were not inhabited by men, all the animals | 
came about himself and his people ; the fowls | 
settling upon tiem heads and shoulders, and 
the quadrupeds running about their feet. From | 
the difficulty of acquiring the confidence of old 
animals, and the ease of taming young ones, it | 
appears that the fear they all conceive at the 
sight of mankind, is an acquired article of | 
knowledge. This knowledge is more nicely | 
understood by rooks, who are formed into 
societies, and build, as it were, cities over our 
heads; they evidently distinguish that the 
danger is greater when the man is armed with 
agun. Every one has seen this, who in the | 
spring of the year, has walked under a rookery | 
with a gun in his hand ; the inhabitants of the 
trees rise on their wings, and scream to the | 
unfledged young to sink into their nests from | 
the sight of the enemy. The vulgar, observing | 
this circumstance so uniformly to occur, assert | 
that rooks can smel! gunpowder.—Phaenomena | 
of Nature 
——— 
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VinEATKICALS FOR THIS EVENING, 


DRURY LANE. _ 


The Opera of 


Rob Roy Macgregor. 
Adapted by Mr Pocock. 

Diana Vernon id - Mrs Wood 
Katty ° + « Miss Field 
Mattie ‘ " - Miss Crawford 
Helen Macgregor - Mrs Fancit 

Sir Frederick Vernon Mr Younge 
Rashleivh Osbaldistone Mr H. Wallack 
Francis Osbaldiston . Mr Templeton 
Owen ° Mr Perry 


Captain Thornton - « MrThompson 
Dougal =. « Mr J. Russell 
Major Galbraith - Mr Bedford 
Rob Roy . Mr Macready 


Bailie Nicol Jarvie . Mr Harley 
After which, a Grand Christmas Comic Pantomime, 


called 
Harlequin & Little Thumb. 
Little Thumb : Miss Marshall 
Zelinda (afterwards Columbine) Miss Baseke 
Lorenzo ‘afterwards Harleqnin) Mr Howell 


Count Manfred (att. Pantaloon) — Mr Bartlett 
Scamperini (afterwards Clown) Mr Southby 


Synopsis of the Scenery. 

Scene I. A Forest, with View of the Ogre’s 
Castle.—1I. A Room in Gaffer Thumb’s Cottage.— 
Il. Splendid Hall in the Ogre’s Castle.—IV, Out- 
side of Gaffer Thumb’s Cottage.—V. Another part 
of the Forest, with Mount Aéina in distance.—VI, 
Spacious Dining Room in the Ogre’s Castle—VII. 
Water-Mill near Canterbury.—VIII. An English 
Sea-Port.—IX. Milliner’s, ‘Tobacconist’s, and Doc- 
tor’s Shop; arrival of the Cholera Morbus—X. * My 
Lady's Bed Chamber ’—XI. Wooly Landscape and 
Gypsey Tent.— XII. Exhibition of the Gigantic 
Whale.—XIUI. Exterior of the King’s Theatre.— 
XIV. Interior of the King’s Theatree—XV. Stan- 
tield’s Grand Diorama.—X VI. Painter’s House and 
Grocr’s Shop—X VII. Interior of Artist’s Room.— 
XVII. Turnpike Gate and Highgate Tunnell.— 
XIX. Inside of Gaffer Thumb’s Cottage. —XX. The 
least of the Fairies. 

Description of the New and Splendid Diorama, De- 
signed and painted by Mr Sranrietp. 

No 1. the Grand Canal —2. The Church of Santa 
Maria deila Salute —3 The Dogano.—4. St Geor- 
gin Maggiore.—5. The Lido.—6. The Lagunes, at 


| Night. —7. The Bridge of Sighs, by Moonlieht.— 


8. The Piazza de Sau Maico. —9%. The Ducal 
Palace. 

To-morrow, Love in a Village; and the Panto- 
mime, 

On Thursday, Werner; and the Pantomime. 

On Friday, The Brigand ; The Bride of Ludyate ; 
and the Pantomime. 








ADELPHI. 


Me BucksTONw’s Bueletta, called 
Victorine. 





The principal Characters by Mis Yates, and Mrs | 
Reeve, Hemmivgs, | 


Fitzwilliam, Messrs Yates, J. 

Buckstone, and O, Smith. 
After which, a New Comic Burletta, called 
Damon and Pythias. 

Mrs Stokes P ; Mrs Fitzwilliam 

Jane ° . . Miss Daly 

Pvihias Smith . Mr Yates 

Mr Hemmings 

To conclude with a New Pantomime, called 

HMarleguin and Little 

Bo=Peep. 


Columbine Miss Griff hs 
Harlequin ‘ Mr Gibson 
Pantaloon Mr Brown 
Clowa . Mr Sanders 
Whirligig . ‘ - Mr King 








QUEEN'S. 
A Drama, from the Fiench, entitled 


herese. 








Drury-lane. . ‘ : my al ae » ae 
Covent Garden . , } ae Thtedes : ? ee r. Hill 
Oiympic - 7 o’clock. Po fter inie ‘ae oe Pi entitled 
: Se a ossisiec if not Probak 
a ° ° : : j ose ° ‘ « Mrs T. Hill mies 
. bie > ° " To conclude with a Pantomimical dish, entitted 
ey } before 7.’ mpeg World pourned Up= 
s ia i Down. 
a w ™ $ past 6. Columbine . . Mrs Kirby 
Sadler’s Well’s : . : Harlequin . : - Mr Kirby 
The doors are opened half au hour before | Pantaloon : » Mr Hell yoak 

the time of commencing. | Clown . Mr Hogg 


Publish R. Seton. at the Tatler Office, 26 Bryd 
are yh a sold by Onwuyn, 4 Catherine street, Strand ; at 

lane ; CLAR«Ke, 21 inch lane, Cornhill ; Strance, Paternoster row; WaATLincG, 40 
Long Acre; Lioyp, 42 Frith street, Soho; Towtinson, Library 


' Agent, lu Broad cvart, 


COVENT | GARDEN, 
| ‘The Beggars’ Opera, 


By Gay. 

| Polly (firsttime) - Miss Inverarity 
| Mrs Peachum - « Mrs Gibbs 

| Lucy . ° - Mrs Keeley 

| Captain Macheath - « Mr Braham 

| Peachum . ’ . Mr Bariley 

‘| Lockit . . . « Mr Evans 

| Filch ° e - Mr Meadows 

| Mat o’ the Mint Mr Morley 


In Aet III, a Hornpipe in Fetters, by Mr Eller, 
After which, a New Grand Pantemime, called 


Hop o’ My Thumb. 


| Little Jack é - Miss Poole 
Columbine . « Miss Davis 
Harlequin i é » MrEller 
Clown 7 ‘ . . Signor Paule 

' Pantaloon 5 ‘ Mr Tnenour 

| Lacquey patch ° Mr F. Sutton 


Synopsis of the Scenery. 

Scene I. Interior of Llys Bala.—11. The Ogge's 

Castle on Draig y Can.—tIl The Brazen Bridge 

| over Dreg y Nan.—1V. The Ogre’s Grand Kitchen, 

| —V. Pont y Monach, or the Devil’s Bridve.— VI, 

| Llwyn of Nannan, or the Haunted Oak.—VII. The 

| Brazen Cast.e.— VILL The Ogre’s Vanits of Riches. 
—1X. Hop o’ My Thumb’s Home, which is trans 
formed into Scene X. Thumb Palace.—XI. Lyn 
Oywen.—XII. Landscape and Inn; Sign, the Prinee 
of Wales.—XIII. The Imerior of the Pavilion at 
Charing Cross—X1V. Outside of the Shop of Tim 
Telescope, Optician, &c. (by Moonlight). — XY. 
The Nabob’s Pleasure Grounds —XVI. A Rusal 
Farm, near London. — XVII. The Local Cosme. 
rama—XVILi. The Gateway of the Public House, 
the Fighting Cocks. — XiX. The Launch of the 
| Thuuderer at Woolwich. —XX. The Hluminased 
| Grove, in which Herr Cline will appear on the Tight 
| Rope.x—XXI. The Temple of the Genius of the 

Harp. 

The Local Cosmorama, (painted by the Messrs 
Guitves) represents the progress of their Majesties 
and Suite, in the Royal Shallop, to the Opening of 
the New London Biidge; comprising the Views 
of Waterloo Bridge, Somerset House, the Temple 
Gardens, Blackfriars Bridse. and the New Londou 
Bridge. as it appeared on the Ist of August 1831. 
To-morrow, Rob Roy ; and the Pantomime. 

On Tiursday, Artaxerxes ; Hide and Seek ; and 
the Pantomime. 
On Friday, Brother aud Sister; The Irish Am- 
bassador; and the Pantomime. 
On Saturday, Fra Diavolo ; and the Pantomime. 
ROYAL OLYMPIC. 
To which will be added, 
My Great Aunt! 
Mrs Headly at « Mrs Glover 
| Lionel Glossover, Esq. Mr J. Vining 
After which, 
; Gervase Skinner. 
Gervase Skiuuer . «+ Mr Liston 
To which will be added, the Burletta of 
i’7il ke Your Second! 

Mr Placid ‘ - « Mr Liston 

| To conclude with a new Burlesque Burletta, entitled 

Olympic Devils! 

; . Madame Vestris 


Miss Forde 
Miss Fitzwalter 








Orpheus 
Euiydice 
Proserpine 


Pluto Mr J. Bland 
| Cerberus . - Mr Bland 
Phoebus Apollo. + Me Tl. Raymond 
| Pan j “ . Mr Collier 
| Silenus - Mrw. Vining 








SURREY. 
A Serious Drama, entitled 

| Mietempsychcsis, 
| The principal Characters by Miss Scoit, Miss Vin- 
j cent, Messrs Cobham, Elton, Vale, and Williams. 
After which, a New Comic Pantomime, ealled 
Old Hing Cole!”’ 

: Mille. Rosier 
Mr Honner 
Mr Hartland 
Mr Asbury 
To conclude with a Tale of Enchantment, entit 
. Cinderell,. 
Cinderella : - Muss Somerville 
Prince Floridor « «+ Mr Edwin 


Columbine 

| Harlequin 
Clown 4 

Pantaloon 








lane. Corner of Russel) court; D. HitroNn, 8 Penton street, Pentonville ; and by all Booksellers aud Newsmen. 
ADVERTISEMENTS received at the Office, 26 Brydges street ; and by Megsrs C. and W. ReYNneLe, at the Printing Ufice, 49 Broad street, Golden squars. 


es Street, Covent Garden; (to whom all books, and commu: icati fi 
BeRs’ Library, Old Bond street; Ee nsepes: ; Royal 2 : Seen toe 


Wiison, hvyal Exchange; Thomas, News- 


i) Strand ; BucKNALL, 2 King street, Covent Garden; Turnoor, 
» Great Newport street; Hanuis, Bow street; T. TIERNAY, 74 Drury 
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